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A YEAR— OR MORE— OF GREEK 



By Clyde Phakr 
Ohio Wesleyan University 



Some years ago, when Greek held such undisputed sway in our 
higher educational system, certain methods and means of approach 
to the subject were perfected which served well the purpose of 
giving beginners a stable background for a continuation of their 
work. 

More recently the steady and continued decline of Greek studies 
has caused a searching of hearts among members of the teaching 
profession and among friends of the classics everywhere; and grave 
doubts have begun to arise whether we as teachers may not be 
partially, or largely, responsible for the present situation. As a 
result, some of the better-equipped and more-favored members of 
the profession have felt called upon to enter the field and preach, 
now to their colleagues, pleading for a better preparation and a more 
effective presentation of their subject, and again to the public at 
large, warning them of the inevitable danger and loss attendant 
upon such a curtailment of the study of Greek as now prevails. 
Others, feeling that perhaps the system employed in teaching begin- 
ners was at fault, have addressed themselves to this difficulty, and 
the long-suffering profession has had foisted upon it one method 
after another, each claiming to be a solution of the vexed problem, 
yet each proving to be more unsuccessful than the last, till the very 
name of "method" has become a nightmare to all sincere friends 
of the subject. Meanwhile, the number of students enrolling in 
Greek has continued to decline, and in many places has approached 
nearer and nearer to the vanishing-point; and many have begun 
to realize that no amount of preaching can save us as long as the 
mass of students who now take Greek are dissatisfied with results 
and the majority of the most intelligent among them feel that the 
time spent upon Greek has been largely wasted. 
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The conditions confronting us today — when, if we are to make 
friends and lovers of Greek out of our candidates, it must be done 
during the first year — are so radically different from those with 
which we had to deal in the past that it is time for us to go over 
the whole situation carefully and see if there are not some features 
which can and must be improved if we are to deal successfully with 
the present state of affairs. Under the system now most commonly 
in use, which is the same, with unimportant modifications, as the 
one employed by our fathers, the student is put to work on a begin- 
ner's book covering a large part, or perhaps the whole, of the school 
year. This book usually contains all the formal grammar the stu- 
dent will need for some years of reading in Attic Greek, developed 
and illustrated by various types of detached sentences. As a rule 
these sentences are based on Xenophon's Anabasis, and the vocabu- 
lary is drawn from the same source; so that when he completes the 
beginning book the student will be able to pass into the Anabasis. 
If the student is conscientious and will spend some two hours in 
the preparation of each lesson, reciting from three to five hours a 
week, he will ordinarily find that at the end of the year, by hard 
work, he may be able to read something like a Teubner page of 
the Anabasis in some two or three hours. In preparation for this 
feat, if he has taken Greek, say, four hours a week, he has spent 
in the thirty-six weeks of the school year probably not less than 
four hundred and thirty-two hours of work. Many students, and 
among them some of the most capable, do not continue their study 
of Greek farther, and from these we get the practically unanimous 
verdict that Greek is a waste of time. To make the situation still 
more disheartening for us, they are in most cases not without reason 
on their side. Any well-equipped school is not living up to its 
opportunities if it cannot give courses which will be of more prac- 
tical and cultural value, with the same amount of time and work 
expended, than this which has been invested with so much labor 
and pains in Greek. For even though the students have made the 
acquaintance, in a slight measure, of Xenophon, they have not been 
permitted to come into contact with Greek genius and the wonder- 
ful capabilities of the Greek artistic nature as it finds expression in 
the great masterpieces of Hellenic literature. The time is long 
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since past for us to indulge in a blind and unreasoning idolatry 
of everything Greek, simply because it is Greek, and we can no 
longer afford to shut our eyes to the fact that Xenophon is not 
intrinsically inspiring to the mass of beginning students, and that 
he is inexpressibly dreary to most. Although it is quite true that 
the exceptional teacher can, and often does, awaken a real interest 
in Xenophon, just as a remarkable teacher can arouse enthusiasm 
in any subject, this interest is dependent upon the teacher, and when 
separated from him cannot long survive. If we are to depend upon 
what one man in a hundred can do, the day is lost and Greek is 
surely doomed. We must rely for our success, as we do in all other 
subjects, upon the capabilities and possibilities of the mass of those 
who are teaching in this field. It is only fair to say in passing 
that the mass of Greek teachers in this country will not suffer by 
comparison, in the matter of training and teaching ability, with 
those in any of the other subjects of the curriculum. 

But let us take up once more our beginner, where we left him 
at the end of his endeavors for the first year. If, in spite of the 
unattractiveness of the beginning, he persists in continuing the 
work, the way is made unnecessarily difficult and discouraging for 
him. After having become fairly well-grounded in Attic Greek, 
in Xenophon's vocabulary, and in his idioms and circle of ideas, the 
student who would go on farther is usually thrown into Homer, with 
a vocabulary and dialect differing in many essentials from the one 
he has just learned. When he has had sufficient time to begin to 
feel at home here and can begin to read Homer with some degree 
of real pleasure and appreciation (and incidentally has lost sight of 
many of his Attic forms), if his ardor still remains undampened and 
he still feels determined to continue, he is thrown back into Attic 
Greek once more and must acquire again, at the expense of con- 
siderable labor and pains, much of that which he had so carefully 
learned before. And then teachers of the subject profess to wonder 
why more students do not take Greek! 

By far the majority of students do not continue with Greek 
more than two years, and if they follow the ordinary routine they 
have probably spent the bulk of this time on Xenophon and his 
limited circle of ideas. Many of these students feel, and perhaps 
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correctly, that Greek for them has been largely a waste of time 
which could have been invested to better advantage. If Greek is 
to continue to occupy an important position in our educational 
system, it is not enough that the third or fourth year should be 
made to bear fruit, while the first year, and often a considerable 
part of the second, are merely a means toward an end which in too 
many cases is never reached. The first year must be made as 
attractive and rich in content as we now make the third or fourth. 
It must be made an end in itself, so that the student who goes no 
farther may feel repaid for the effort expended. It is in the first 
few months of his work that the student forms his most lasting 
impressions and acquires a liking or a distaste for his subject, and 
it is here that the battle must be fought and won, or lost, for the 
cause of Greek. 

The writer is firmly convinced, by a series of experiments cover- 
ing several years, that the first two years, and particularly the first 
year, of Greek work must and can be radically revised to meet 
modern conditions. This must be done, of course, without any 
sacrifice of scholarly ideals; and we must keep clearly in mind that 
the two most important objects of the first year's 'work are to make 
the student desire to go on with further work, and to give him the 
ability to go on. Neither of these can be given up or made subordi- 
nate to the other. The time has not come to throw away all the 
benefits of the experience of the past in teaching this subject, but 
whatever is good in the old must be retained and adapted to 
changed conditions. 

For the work of the first year, including the beginner's book 
with its dreary and forbidding detached sentences, leading up to 
Xenophon, who is not much better, there ought to be substituted a 
book introducing the student at the very earliest practicable 
moment (experience has shown that by a judicious use of explana- 
tory notes this can be done profitably after ten or twelve prelimi- 
nary lessons) to continuous reading from a Greek author who is 
intrinsically interesting and who is really worth while. Instead of 
continuing with detached sentences, as heretofore, the principles 
of grammar can be illustrated and developed amply from further 
lessons in this author, and the remaining work in the beginner's 
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book should continue until all the more common forms and con- 
structions are mastered, everything, of course, being illustrated 
from the text of the author. For this purpose there is no better 
guide than Homer to introduce our neophytes to the possibilities 
of Greek literature, just as he led the schoolboy of ancient Hellas 
to the Pierian Spring. 

The reasons which make Homer so desirable are apparent when 
once the question is seriously considered. His work is homogeneous 
in vocabulary, in literary style and idioms employed, and in metrical 
form, so that when students once get a fair start in him, further 
progress becomes easier and more accelerated. He employs all 
three persons, with all modes and tenses of the verb, so that all 
forms that are learned are used enough to be kept fresh in the 
student's mind and do not have to be learned again when he begins 
anything which is in dialogue form. His vocabulary is fairly 
limited, enough so in fact that it does not present any special diffi- 
culty to the beginner. His sentences are short, simple, and clear- 
cut, having none of the involved structure which makes so much 
of Xenophon really too difficult for first-year work. The verse, 
which has been considered a bar, is an actual help, as it is quite 
easily learned and is a marked aid in memorizing considerable por- 
tions of Greek, which is important at this stage. Furthermore, the 
rules of quantity are a considerable help in simplifying and illus- 
trating the principles of accent. As he uses only one type of verse, 
and that the simplest— the dactylic hexameter — the ordinary stu- 
dent usually becomes quite adept at reading this before the end 
of the first year's work. The fact that he employs a different dia- 
lect from that in which the great mass of Greek literature is written, 
and the further fact that some Homer is practically always included 
in any Greek course, is another reason why Homer should come 
first. Instead of changing from Attic to Homeric Greek, and then 
from Homeric back to Attic, as at present, the student should begin 
with Homer and read all the Homeric Greek that is to be given 
him, and should then change to the Attic, since the difference 
between this and the Homeric is soon learned from any standard 
grammar. This involves a real saving and avoids a great deal of 
unnecessary confusion due to the present system. As the Homeric 
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forms are earlier, a knowledge of them helps to explain many things 
in Attic which would be unintelligible otherwise. It is now gener- 
ally recognized that it takes some two or three years at the least 
for the student to obtain anything like a mastery of Greek grammar. 
If we introduce him to the subject through the medium of Homer 
and give him all or most of his later work in Attic Greek, with some 
attention paid to the historical development of the language, he will 
obtain a better and a clearer grasp of his Attic forms and Greek 
grammar in general than under the present system, which involves 
so much change forward and backward. Homer uses so few con- 
tracted forms that the whole subject of contraction can be profitably 
postponed until Attic Greek is reached, thus materially lightening 
the work of the student where help is most needed. While it is 
true that Homer employs a variety of forms, particularly in the 
personal pronouns and in the verb eifii, there is no necessity of 
learning more than the ordinary number of these, taking the most 
regular ones for this purpose, while the variants may be grouped 
in some convenient way for reference, and need not be memorized, 
as they are given in their proper alphabetical place in the vocabu- 
lary of any good school edition of Homer. The prose composition 
for the first year's work may be based upon Homer, the students 
using Homeric forms and constructions, without knowing of the 
existence of any other kind. This may be done without the slight- 
est fear of blunting their sense of discrimination between poetic and 
prose diction and style, a sense which cannot possibly be developed 
until they have had several years' work and have read a considerable 
amount of Greek in both prose and poetry. Homer is so straight- 
forward and simple in what he has to say, with nothing obscure, 
mystical, or far-fetched in any way, that he is quite intelligible to 
an average high-school Freshman, and at the same time he pos- 
sesses the qualities of high literary art in such marked degree that 
he appeals strongly to the oldest and most advanced members of 
any college class. And, most of all, to nine-tenths of those who 
take Greek, Homer is intrinsically interesting and worth while in 
a way that could never be predicated of Xenophon. Most students 
even now find him fascinating, in spite of the many obstacles thrown 
in their way as they approach him, and in spite of the fact that 
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many of them have acquired a real distaste for Greek, developed 
all too often by our present system of routing all our classes via 
Xenophon. 

Furthermore, Homer is the best possible preparation for all later 
Greek literature, much of which is unintelligible without a fair 
knowledge of him. He was to Greek literature what the Bible has 
been to English, and a great deal more as well. He leads us some- 
where, not merely into a blind alley as does Xenophon, both with 
reference to later Greek literature and to much of the best in later 
European literature as well, where his influence has been incalculable 
and perhaps greater than that of any other single writer. In him 
are the germs of so many things. We have the narrative highly 
developed, the beginning of the drama, oratory, statecraft, seaman- 
ship, war, adventure, and religion — in fact, life as it was to the old 
Greeks in its manifold aspects. 

Then the student who has taken only a very little of beginning 
Greek, even if he has progressed no farther than the end of the first 
book of the Iliad, has come into vital contact with the magic and 
the music of the Greek language, used in one of the most beautiful, 
one of the most varied, and one of the most influential literary com- 
positions of all ages; and, though he may have devoted considerable 
labor to mining the gold, he cannot truthfully say, and probably 
will not want to say, that Greek for him has been a waste of time. 

With a course in Greek as indicated above the student easily 
covers the first book of the Iliad in the time now usually allotted to 
the beginner's book. He has learned his forms and his syntax quite 
as well, without having to take any lessons requiring an exorbitant 
amount of time in their preparation, and is prepared to continue 
his work with assurance and profit. After some further work in 
Homer should come preferably some of the easier of the Greek 
tragedies, such as the Hecuba, the Alcestis, or the Medea of Euripi- 
des, all of which have been issued in convenient editions with 
vocabularies. The passage from Homer to the tragedians is com- 
paratively easy, as they have so much in common both in vocabu- 
lary and ideas, and in many cases presuppose pretty much the 
same type of background. When a suitable amount of the trage- 
dians has been read, some of the easier dialogues of Plato or some 
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of the better things of Lucian should be taken up. Later the course 
could be adapted to the conditions and needs facing the teacher in 
any particular locality. Many would perhaps wish to go into New 
Testament Greek immediately after Homer, while others would 
prefer to read some Herodotus at this point. Of course Herodotus 
is not at all difficult for those who have had any considerable 
amount of Homeric Greek, as he forms an easy and natural bridge 
from epic poetry to Attic prose. 

Perhaps it is not amiss to indicate here that such a course in 
beginning Greek as outlined above, using Homer instead of Xeno- 
phon as a basis, and arranging the opening lessons in such a way 
that students soon begin the reading of a connected text instead of 
having nothing but detached sentences for long months, as hereto- 
fore, is not a matter of pure theory. The writer has been using 
such a system for beginning work, in mimeograph form, for the past 
four years, and it has met with such instant and hearty response 
from his students that he has become thoroughly convinced, not 
only of its practicability, but of its great desirability for first-year 
work. At the beginning of the experiment, in the autumn of 1913, 
the writer had what he considered a fair class in beginning Greek, 
numbering something like twenty members. For the beginning 
class of the following year over fifty students enrolled, the next 
year seventy-three, while the past year saw one hundred and six 
students ready to begin work which would lead so soon and so 
directly to something which was, not a composition to be heard 
and forgotten, but one to be ranked with those to which may be 
applied Thucydides' proud characterization of his own work as a 
KTrj/xa es aei. 



